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THE STUDENT AND APPRENTICE. 


BY T. ARTHUR. 

“‘ How far is it from here to the sun, Jim?” asked 
Harman Lee of his father’s apprentice, James Wal- 
lace, in a tone of light railery, intending by the ques- 
tion to elicit some reply that would exhibit the boy’s 
ignorance. 

James Wallace, a boy of fourteen, turning his bright 
intelligent eyes upon the son of his master, and after 
regarding hin for a moment, he replied. 

‘Tdon’t know Harman. How far is it?” 

There was something so honest and earnest in the 
tone of the boy, that much as Harman had felt at first 
disposed to sport with his ignorance, he could not re- 
frain from giving him a true answer. Still, his con- 
tempt for the ignorant apprentice, was not to be con- 
cealed, and he replied, 

‘* Ninety-five millions of miles, you ignoramus !” 

James did not retort, but repeating over in his mind 
the distance named, fixed it, indelibly on his memory. 

Os «1e same evening, after he had finished his day’s 
work, tie obtained a small text book on astronomy, 
which belonged to Harman Lee, and went up into his 

rret, with a candle, and there, alone, attempted to 

ive into the mysteries of that sublime science. As 
he read, the earnestness of his attention fixed nearly 
every fact upon his mind. So intent was he, that he 
preceived not the passage of time, and was only call- 
ed back to a consciousness of where he was, by the 
sudden sinking of the wick of his candle, into the mel- 
ted mass of tallow that had filled the cup of his can- 
dle-stick. In another moment he was in total dark- 
ness. ‘The cry of the watchman told him that the 
hours had flown until it was past ten o’clock. 

Slowly undressing himself in bis dark chamber, his 
mind recurring with a strong interest to what he had 
been reading, he laid down upon his hard bed, and 
gave full play to his thoughts. Hour after hour pas- 
sed away, but he could not sleep, so absorbed was he 
in receiving the new and wonderful things that he 
had read. At last, wearied nature gave way, and he 
fell off into a slumber, filled with planets, moons, 
comets, and fixed stars. On the next morning the ap- 
prentice boy resumed his place at the work-bench 
with a new feeling ; and with this feeling was min- 
gled one of regret, that he could not go to school as 
did his master’s son. 

“But I can study at night, while he is asleep,” he 
said to himself. 

Just then Herman Lee came into the shop, and ap- 
peodting James, said, for the purpose of teasing 

im 
«“ How big round is the earth, Jim?” , 

“Twenty-five thousand miles,” was the prompt an- 
swer, 

Harman looked surprised for a moment, and then 
responded with a sneer,—for he was not a kind heart- 
ed boy, but on the contrary, very selfish, and dispos- 
ed to injure rather than to do good to others— 

“0, dear! How wonderful wise youare! And no 
doubt you can tell how many moons Jupiter has? 
Come let’s hear !” 

“ Jupiter has four moons,” James answered, with 
something of exultation in his tones. 

* And no doubt you can tell how many rings it 
has?” 

* Jupiter has no rings. Satern has rings, and Ju- 
piter belts,’’ James replied, in a decisive tone. 

For a moment or two, Harman was silent with sur- 
Prise, and mortification to think that his father’s ap- 
Prentice, whom he had esteemed so far below him, 
should be possessed of knowledge equal to his, on the 
Points in reference to which he had chosen to ques- 
tion him ; and that he should be able to convict him 
of an error into which he had purposely fallen. 

“T should like to know how long it is since you be- 
came so wonderful wise!” Harman at length said 
with a sneer. 

“ Not very long,” James replied, calmly. ‘I have 
been reading one of your books on astronomy.” 

“ Well, you're not going to have my books, mister, 
Tecan tell you! Anyhow, I should like to know what 
business you had to touch one of them? Let me 
catch you at it again, and see if I don’t cuff you 





soundly! You'd better, a great deal, be minding 
your work.” 

“ But I did’nt neglect my work, Harman. I read 
at night, after I was done my work. And I didn’t 
hurt your book.” 

“I donv’t care if you did’nt hurt it. 
oing to have my books, I can tell you. 
et them alone.” 

Poor James’ heart sank in his bosom, at this unex- 
pected obstacle thrown so suddenly in his way. He 
had no moncy of his own to buy, and knew of no one 
from whom he could borrow the book that had all at 
once become necessary to his happiness. 

‘Do, Harman,” he said appealingly, “‘lend me the 
I will take good care of it.”’ 

“No, I won’t. And don’t you dare to touch it!” 
was the ang 4 

James Wallace knew well enough the selfish dis- 
position of his master’s son, older than him two or 
three years, to be convinced, that there was now but 
little hope of his having the use of his books, except 
by stealth. And from that his natural open and hon- 
est principle revolted. All day he thought earnestly 
over the means whereby he should be able to obtain 
a book on Astronomy, to quench the ardent thirst 
that had been created in his mind. And night came 
without any satisfactory answer being obtained to his 
earnest inquiries of his own thought. 

He was learning the trade of a blind maker. Hav- 
ingebeen already an apprentice for two years, and be- 
ing industrions and intelligent, he had acquired a 
readiness with tools and much skiil in some parts of 
his trade. While sitting alone, after he had finished 
his work for the day, his mind searching about for 
some means whereby he could get books, it occurred 
to him that he might, by working in the wae 
earn some money, and with it buy such as he wanted. 
But in what manner to turn his work into money, he 
knew not. It finally occurred to him, that, in passing 
a house near the shop, he frequently observed a pair 
of window blinds with faded hangings, and soiled col- 
ors. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, to himself, “if I would do it 
cheap, they would let me paint, and put new hang- 
ings to their blinds.” 

The thought was scarcely suggested, when he was 
on his feet, moving towards the street. In a few 
minutes he stood knocking at the door of the house, 
which was soon opened. ‘ 

“ Well, my little man, what do you want?” was the 
kind salutation of the individual who answered the 
knock. 

James now felt confused, and stamered out, 

‘‘The hangings on you blinds are a good deal fa- 
ded.” 

“That’s a very true remark, my little man,” was 
the reply, made in an encouraging tone. 

“ And they want painting, badly.” 

“ Also very true,” said the man with a good humor- 
ed smile, for he felt amused with the boy’s earnest 
manner, and novelty of speech. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to have them painted, and new 
hangings put to them?’’ pursued James. 

“T don’t know. It would certainly improve them 
very much.’ 

“O, yes, sir. They would look just like new. 
And if you will let me do them, I will fix them all up 
nice for you cheap.” 

“ Will you, indeed? But whatis your name, and 
where do you live?” 

“* My name is James Wallace, and I live with Mr. 
Lee, the blind maker.” 

Do youindeed! Well, how much will you charge 
for painting them, and putting on new hangings?’ 

“T will do it for two dollars, sir. The hangings 
and tassels will cost me three quarters of a dollar, 
and the paints and varnish a quarter more. And it 
will take me two or three evenings, besides getting 
up very early in the morning to work for Mr. Lee, 
so that I can have time to paint them when the sun 
shines.” 

“ But will Mr. Lee let you do this?”’ 

“T don’t know, sir. But I will ask him.’ 

“ Very well, my little man, If Mr. Lee does not 
object, I am willing.” 

James ran back to the house, and found Mr. Lee 


You’re not 
So you just 





standing in the door. Much to his delight, his re- 
quest was granted. Four days from that time he pos- 
sessed a book of his own, and had a half a dollar with 
which to buy some other volume, when he should 
have thoroughly mastered the contents of that. Every 
night found him poring over his book, and so soon as 
it was light enough in the morning to see, he was up, 
and reading. 

Of course, there was much in it that he could not 
understand, and many terms that defied his efforts 
and comparisons of the context, to understand. To 
help him in this difficulty, he purchased with his re- 
maining half dollar, at a second-hand book stall, a 
dictionary. By the aid of this he acquired the infor- 
mation he sought, much more rapidly. But the more 
he read, the broader the unexplored expanse of 
knowledge appeared to open before him. He did not, 
however, give way to feelings of disco ment, but 
steadily devoted every evening, and an hour every 
morning, to study; while all through the day, his 
mind was pondering over the things he had read, as 
his hands were diligently employed in the labor as- 
signed him. 

t occurred, just at this time, that a number of be- 
nevolent individuals established in the town where 
James lived, one of those excellent institutions, an 
Apprentices Library. To this he at once applied, 
and obtained the books he needed. Instead, however, 
of resorting to the library for mere books of amuse- 
ment, he borrowed only those from which he could 
obtain the rudiments of learning, such as text books 
of science. 

He early felt the necessity, from having read a 
book on Astronomy, with a strong desire to master its 
contents, for mathematical knowledge, and the effort 
to acquire this, he first commenced studyi ‘or he 
had no preceptor to guide him—- a work on 

In working out problems, he used a pair of shop- 
compasses with a pointed quill upon one of the . 
And thus, all alone in his t, So 5 until 
midnight,—none dreaming of his devotion to the ae. 
quirement of knowledge—did the poor apprentice boy 
= the foundation of future eminence and usefulness. 

e cannot trace his course, step by step, through a 
long series of seven years, though it would afford 
many lessons of perseverance and triumph over al- 
most insurmountable difficulties. But at twenty-one, 
he was master of his trade; and, what was more, had 
laid up a vast amount of general and scientific infor- 
mation. He was well read in history. Had studied 
thoroughly the science of Astronomy, for which he 
ever retained a lively affection. Was familiar with 
mathematical principles, and could readily solve the 
most difficult Geometrical and Algebraic problems. 
His Geographical knowledge was minute; and to this 
he added tolerable correct information in regard to 
the manners and custome of different nations. To 
natural history he had also given much attention. 
But, with all of his varied acquirements, James Wal- 
lace felt, on attaining the age of manhood, that he 
knew, comparatively, but little. 

Let us turn new, for a few moments, to mark the 
progress which the young student, in one of the best 
seminaries in his native city, and afterwards at col- 
lege, had made. Like too many tradesmen, whose 
honest industry and steady perseverance has gained 
them a competence, Mr. Lee felt indisposed to give 
his son a trade, or to subject him to the same re- 
straints and discipline in youth to which he had been 
subjected. He felt ambitious for him, and determin- 
ed to educate him for one of the learned professions. 
To this end he sent him to school early, and provided 
for him the very best of instruction. 

Like too many others, he had no love of peo 3 
nor any right appreciation of its legitimate uses. To 
be a lawyer, he thought it would be much more hon- 
orable, than to be a mechanic; and for this reason 
alone, so far as he had any thoughts on the subject, 
did he desire to be a lawyer. As for James Wallace 
he, as the poor illiterate apprentice of his father, 
was most heartily despised, and never treated by Har. 
man with the smallest degree of kind consideration, 

At the age of eighteen, he was sent away to on of 
the eastern Universities, and there remained—except 
during the semi-annual vacations—until he was 
twenty years of age; when he graduated, and came 
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home with the honorary title of A. B. At this time, 
J ee oe begets seventeen and —— 
years of age, somewhat rough in his appearance, but 
with a sound mind in a sound body. Although, each 
day, he regularly toiled at the work-bench, and as re- 
gularly turned to his books when evening released 

im frem labor, and was up at the peep of dawn, to 
 § the first offering upon the shrine of learning, But 
all this devotion to the acquirement of knowledge, 
won for him no sympathy, no honorable estimation 
from his master’s son. He despised his condition as 
an apprentice to a trade. But it was not many years 
before others began to preceive the contrast between 
them, although on the very day that James comple- 
ted his term of apprenticeship, Harman was admitted 
to the bar. 

The one completed his education,—so far as gene- 
ral knowledge, and a rigid discipline of the mind was 
concerned,—when he left college. The other became 
more really the student, when the broader and brigh- 
ter light of rationality shone clearly on his pathway, 
as he passed the threshold of manhood. James still 
continued to work at his trade, but not for so many 
hours-each day, as while he was an apprentice. He 
was a good and fast workman, and could readily earn 
all that he required for his support in six or eight 
hours of every twenty-four. Eight hours were regu- 
larly devoted to study. From some cause, he deter- 
mined that he would make law his profession. To 
the acquirement of a knowledge of legal matters, 
therefore, he bent all the energies of a well disciplin- 
ed, and active comprehensive mind. Two years pas- 

away in an untiring devotion to the studies as- 
igned himself, and then he made application for ad- 
mission to the bar. 

“Who were admitted, yesterday?” asked Harman 
Lee, the day after Wallace had passed his examina- 
tion, addressing a rellow-member of the bar. 

“Some half a dozen, and among them a sturdy 
young fellow that nobody ever heard of before. 

“Indeed! Well, what kind of an examination did 
he make.” 

“ An excellent one. The ju'ges tried their best 
with him, but he seemed furnished at every point. 
He is said to be a young mechanic, who has thus 
qualified himself in the time that he could spare from 
the labors of his handcraft, by which he has support- 
ed himself.” 

“ A mechanic! Pah! The whole court room will 
smell of leather or linseed oil, I suppose, after this. 
Did you learn his name?” 

‘James Wallace, I believe he is called.” 

“James Wallace! Are you sure?” 

* Yes, that was it. Do you know him? You look 
all-sufficiently surprised to know him twice over.’’ 

My father had an apprentice by that name, who 
affected to be very fond of books. Bat surely it can’t 
be him.” 

* Tam sure that I don’t know. But here comes a 
client for you I suppose.” 

As the latter spoke, a man entered the office, and 
asked for Mr. Lee. 

“That is my name, sir,” said Lee, bowing. “Take 
a chair.” 

The stranger seated himself, and after a moment’s 
pause, said, 

“T wish you to attend toa cause forme. I have 
been sued this morning, as executor of an estate, and 
the claim set up is a very important one.” 

_ The whole case was then stated, with the exhibi- 
tion of various documents. After Lee had come to 
understand fully its merits, he asked who was the 
lawyer of the claimants. 

“A young fellow only admitted yesterday, by the 
name of Wallace. I am told hehasitincharge. He 
was however, consulted some months ago, and his 
services retained, to become active at this time.” 

Lee turned to his friend, with a smile, and remark- 


“ So it seems that I am doomed first to come in con- 
tact with this young mechanic. He is certainly quick 
on the trigger. Only admitted yesterday, and to day 
pushing on a most important suit. But I’ll cool him 
off, I’m thinking.” 

‘You must do your best, sir, for there is much at 
stake,” said the client. 

“Rely upon that. But don’t give yourself a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness. A few years experience at the 
bar, is always enough to set aside your new begin- 
ners 


“I wonder if it can be my father’s old apprentice?” 
the young lawyer remarked, after his client had gone. 
“Its as likely as not,” his friend said. “But 
—* it be a good joke, if he gained the suit over 


‘* Never fear that!” 
Well, we shall see !” laughingly replied his friend. 





On the next day, James Wallace took his seat 
among the members of the bar, and marked with a 
keen interest and an air of intelligence, all that pas- 
sed. One or two of the lawyers noticed him kindly, 
but the majority, Lee among them, regarded him 
with coldness and distance. But nothing of this ef- 
fected him, if, indeed, he noticed it at all. 

The cause in which he had been retained, and 
which proved to be the first in which he took an ac- 
tive and prominent position in the court room, came 
up within a week, for all parties interested in the re- 
sult were anxious for it to come to trial, and there- 
fore no legal obstacles were thrown in the way. 

There was profound silence, and a marked atten- 
tion and interest, when the young stranger arose in 
the court room, to open the cause. A smile of con- 
tempt, as he did so, curled. the lip of Harman Lee, 
but Wallace saw itnot. The prominent points of the 
case, were presented in plain but concise language, 
to the court, and a few remarks bearing upon the 
merits of the case being made, the young lawyer took 
his seat, and gave room for the defence likewise to 
define their position. 

Instantly Harman Lee was on his feet, and begen 
referring to the points presented by his ‘very learned 
brother,’ in a flippant contemptuous manner. There 
were those present, who marked the light that kin- 
dled in the eye of Wallace, and the flash that passed 
over his countenance at the first contemptuous word 
and tone that were uttered by his antagonist at the 
bar. These soon gave place to attention, and an air 
of conscious power. Once on his feet, with so flimsy 
a position to tear into tatters, as that which his ‘learn. 
ed brother’ had presented, Lee seemed never tired of 
the tearing process. Nearly an hour had passed 
away when he resumed his seat with a look of exul- 
tation, which was followed by a pitying and con- 
temptuous smile, as Wallace again slowly arose. 

Ten minutes, however, had not passed, when that 
smile had changed to a look of surprise, mortfication, 
and alarm, all blended into a single expression. The 
young lawyer’s maiden-speech showed him to be a 
man of calm, deep, systematic thought—well skilled 
in points of the law, and in authorities; and more 
than all, a lawyer of practical and comprehensive 
views. When he sat down, no important point in the 
case, had been left untouched, and none that had been 
touched, required further elucidation. 

Lee followed, briefly, in a vain attempt to torture 
his language, and break down his positions. But he 
felt that he was contending with weapons whose edg- 
es were turned at every blow. When he took his 
seat again, Wallace merely remarked, that he was 
prepared, without further argument, to submit the 
case to the court. 

The case was accordingly submitted, and a decision 
unhesitatingly made in favor of the plaintiffs, or Wal- 
lace’s clients. 

From that hour, James Wallace took his true po-. 
sition. The despised apprentice became the able and 
profound lawyer, and was so esteemed for real talent, 
and real moral worth, which, when combined, ever 
place their possessor in his true position. 

Ten years from that day, Wallace was elevated to 
the Bench, while Lee remained a second rate lawyer, 
and never rose above that positivn. 

In the histories of these two persons, is seen the 
difference between simply receiving an education, as 
it is called, and self-education. Most eminent men, 
are self-educated men. This fact, every student, and 
every humble apprentice, with limited advantages, 
should bear in mind. It should infuse new life into 
the studies of the one, and inspire the other with a 
determination to imbue his mind with knowledge. 
The education that a boy receives at a and 
seminaries, does not make a learned man. He has 
only acquired the rudiments of knowledge. Beyond 
these he must go—he must continue ever after, a stu- 
dent—or others will leave him in the rear—others of 
humbler means and fewer opportunities—the appren- 
tice of the handcraftsman, for instance, whose few 
hours of devotion to study, from a genuine love of 
learning, have given him a taste and a habit, that re- 
—_ with him in all after time.—Baltimore Sturday 

isitor. 
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In a series of interesting papers upon Health and 
Longevity, in the American Repository, by Charles 
A. Lee, M. D., he observes: “All other science has 
been deemed important, but the science of health; all 
other knowledge valuable, but that relating to life. 





For the purposes of health pure air is required, free 
from deleterious vapors; the chief cause of the insalu- 
brity of cities is the vitiation of the atmosphere, and 
the chief cause thereof seems overlooked through 
false delicacy; were this universal evil removed, or 
were it reasonably abated, there can be no doubt that 
the annual mortality of cities would be diminished 15 
to 20 per cent. at least; for, instead of a mortality of 
1 in 70, the average mortality in New England, the 
average in six years in New York is 1 in 36; the fact 
is abundantly established that an impure atmosphere 
is the most efficient cause in the production of dis, 
ease. Thackrath has estimated that not 10 per cent. 
of the population of large cities enjoy full health.” 

If the true character, if the real nature of privies 
in general use were but well understood, they could 
not be endvred, in their present state, by any intellec. 
tual community—therefore, before we proceed to de- 
tail the means to abate the evils inseparable from 
their present construction, we will first endeavor to 
furnish a general outline of the extent and intensity 
of the evils they inflict on society, and furnish a few 
experiments in proof of and in illustration of our re- 
marks. 

These experiments having been made on the de. 
tached privy of a cottage, solely occupied for several 
years by a family of four persons, and the experi- 
ments having also been made during cool weather, in 
May, cannot be deemed to exhibit the greatest ma. 
lignity, and as the sink or cisspool consisted of a 
wooden cistern six feet square, we shall assume these 
dimensions as the average size of sinks in common 
use, and the number thereof as one to ten individuals. 
Then, if the extent of these nuisances in the city of 
New York be thus estimated, it will be found that the 
sinks attached to 70 privies will be collecting of an 
area equal to one whole lot of 25 by 100 feet; or, 2dly, 
that 430 whole lots are occupied by the sinks in New 
York; or, 3dly, that the collective area of the sinks 
alone to comprise, (not of the privies,) will exceed 
twenty-five acres in extent, being many acres more 
than that occupied by all the public buildings in the 
park, and the park itself inclusive. 

If this immense area is estimated to be fiilled on 
the average only a yard in depth, (a small estimate) 
the contents must exceed 100,000 tons of the most 
disgusting matters in continual fermentation, and in- 
cessantly discharging such poisonous gases in such 
immense columns as are beyond calculation. 


Whoever then will consider the extent of this evil, 
must be appalled at its magnitude. Whoever wil 
consider its malign nature, must be more alarmed for 
the consequences. For the contents of privies being 
either animal or animalized matters, are prone t 
putrid decomposition, as chemists teach, into carbon 
ic acid and oxide gasses, or into sulphuretted, phos 
phuretted, carburetted, or nitretted hydrogen, or am 
moniacal gasses—each and all of those products of 
putrefaction—unless largely diluted with atmospher 
ic air—are directly destructive of animal life ; in 0 
case salutary, but in all cases more or less poisonous 
in proportion to the state of dilution. 


We will now proceed to show, by an experiment, F 


which any one can easily and quickly repeat, thi 
the air in sinks, contains a considerable portion 4 
putrid animal matter, in a state of solution or chem: 
eal combination with atmospheric air, in addition 
the noxious gases before enumerated by chemists; 
and though unobserved and unenumerated by the®, 
cannot be deemed otherwise than of as dangerous a0 
probably of a more pernicious nature than the com 
pound gases heretofore enumerated. 

Fill a clean quart bottle of white glass with put 
water, and closing the aperture with a finger, and it 
verting the bottle, hold it in that position within th 
seat of a privy: so that on withdrawing the fing 
from the aperture, the water that escapes from i 
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bottle may be replaced with the foul air within the 
privy seat. Then if the bottle be again closed with 
a finger, and withdrawn from the seat, and an ounce 
of pure water, (previously acidulated with thirty 
drops of muriatic acid) be poured therein, the bottle 
closed with a cork and well shaken a few minutes, 
though the water retains its transparency, still it 
will, when gently evaporated in a white basin, over 
a hot plate of iron, leave a considerable deposite of 
a brownish color, void of scent. A teaspoonful of 
water will serve to detach the deposite from the ba- 
sin, and the addition of a morsel of potassa to neu- 
tralize the muriatic acid, when a pungent odor of 
ammonia will be evolved, accompanied with a most 
odious exhalation, much resembling that of torrefied 
excrement, and of such a pernicidus nature, that the 
momentary scent thereof occasioned the writer a 
head ache that has been troublesome for two weeks, 
and though much abated, is not yet ended. 


This experimeut has been carefully repeated for 
verification, so that there can be no doubt of the odi- 
ous and startling fact, that in the present advanced 
state of civilization, the most delicate persons not on- 
ly saturate their apparel daily, and bathe their per- 
sons as often, in these loathesome fluids, but abso- 
lutely inhale, in considerable quantities, of solid mat- 
ter. No wonder, then, that physicians are in such 
constant request in cities, or that quacks so luxuriate 
and myriads untimely perish therein. 

As a minute part, perhaps not the hundredth part 
of the deposit obtained from a quart of foul air, had 
this pernicious effect in the nostrils, how pernicious 
must all that matter have been, ifinhaled? And as 
the quantity of air requisite for respiration is esti- 
mated at two quarts per minute, and as the foul air 
of privies is commonly breathed during many min- 
utes in succession, we see ample reason to apprehend 
that many diseases must originate, and many be ag- 
gravated, from the exposure of human beings to 
these effluvia, which fool-hardy custom continues or 
stupidly overlooks ; and we must further see, that 
however indelicate or nauseous is, and must be, the 
immersion of the apparel and external exposure of 
the person in these noxious vapors, still how much 
more inimical must be the inhalation and internal ap- 
plication of those matters to the extensive surface, 
and exquisitely delicate tissue of the lungs, how infi- 
nitely more dangerous and injurious must this be, 
than any external application whatever, however dis- 
gusting. 

When we examine these gases, we shall find that 
many, having a greater specific gravity than atmo- 
spheric air, can only eseape by diffusion ; and if we 
examine the location of many privies, we shall find 
them so surrounded by lofty buildings, that the dif- 
fused heavy air therefrom, much of necessity pene- 
trate those buildings and contaminate the air therein; 
and as the vapors issue in a continual stream, more 
or less copious, according to the warmth of the sea- 
son, or to the barometrical pressure, none can be so 
blird as not to perceive the insidious evil which time 
and custom has caused privies to inflict on the popu- 
lation of cities. 

Who, then, can fail to see how exceedingly more 
beneficial to the state, and honorable to the powers 
that be, were convict labor directed in aid of works 
of such public utility, instead of being misdirected to 
the present vexatious, unjust and petty purposes. 
Of what calibre can the intellect, humanity or patri- 
otism be, that would hesitate between accomplishing 
so much that is salutary, good and grand, or doing so 
much that is evil, mean, unjust and oppressive to the 
industrious classes of society. F 





The antients tried to make a science of medicin’, 
and failed: the moderns have tried to make a trade 
of it, and have succeeded. 





INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 


NEW BRICK MACHINE. 


We have examined a working model of an improv- 
ed machine for striking and pressing brick, invented 
by Ezra Fiske, Esq., of Fayette. It is an improve- 
ment upon the machine which has heretofore been 
much in use, patented some years ago by Fiske & 
Hinkley. In the old machine, the clay after being 
ground by the knives, was pushed out in front of the 
cistern, into the moulds. In this, the clay, falls into 
a box of moulds, which are run under the bottom of 
the tub, so that it falls in by its own weight, and is 
then pressed by a pair of broad knives that pass over 
it as the shaft turnsround. This box is then brought 
over the brick moulds, and is pressed iato them by 
the — or platten which is brought down we lever 
worked by the foot, as in the old machine. e think 
this a decided improvement. The clay falling from 
the bottom of the tub, cannot help filling the moulds 
at all times, which was not always the case with the 
old machine. We once had one of the first machines 
in use, but found that one corner of the bricks would 
sometimes come out deficient. We think this would 
not fail to make a perfect brick. Mr. Fiske has se- 
cured a right to his invention.—Maine Farmer and 
Advocate. 





A COAL MINE 


Has been discovered on the north side of the island 
of Cuba, about four miles from the coast, on the es- 
tate of Mr. James De Wolf. The quality has been 
tested, and found to be fully equal to the best Liver- 
pool coal. This is the first of a good quality which 
has been found on the island, and, from the specimens, 
bids fair to be a great and useful discovery. 


OMNIGRAPH. 


“This is the name givien an engraving machine 
lately invented, which will do as much work as eight 
or ter hand engravers. It reduces the price of en- 
graving one half. It will execute work equally well 
on copper or steel plates of any size or dimensions, with 
this advantage, that the plates executed by it wear much 
longer than those engraved by hand. 

he machine does not require experienced engrav- 
ers, but car be worked by intelligent boys and girls, 
after a little practice. 

Any letter that can be executed by the hand, can 
be accomplished by the Ompigraph. - It is also appli- 
cable to many other sorts of work. Trees, houses, 
soldiers, mountains, and borders, can all be executed 
by the machine. 

This curious and useful machine was invented in 
England, was brought out from London by Dr. Alex- 
ander Jones. Steps have been taken to secure a pat- 
ent for it in the United States.” 


NEW STEAM BOAT. 


Mr. Stephen Bates has invented a plan for propelling 
a boat by steam, ‘‘without wheels, screws, or pad- 
dles.” e saw this invention demonstrated on a 
small boat yesterday, with complete success.— Boston 
Post. 


GUANO. 


A ey deal is said in the English papers about « 
new kind of manure, called Guano, brought from the 
Chincha Islands in the Pacific Ocean, and which, it 
appears, has the power of fertilizing the soil to a 
wonderful degree. 


A RECIPE TO MAKE YEAST. 


To two middling sized boiled potatoes, add a pint 
boiling water and two table spoonsful of brown su- 
gar. One pint of hot water should be applied to eve- 
ry half pint of the compound. Hot water is better in 
warm weather. This yeast being made without flour 
will keep longer, and is said to be much better than 
any previously in use. 


FLOATING BATHS. 


We have been shown the plan of a structure for 
this purpose, designed by Messrs. Recror, and pro- 
posed to be erected and superintended by Mr. Henry 
SmirH. The object is one eminently calculated to 
promote the health and comfort of all classes of citi- 
zens, as it is calculated to afford facilities within the 
reach of all. Much has been recently done, and well 
done, in the way of recommending water to the inner 
part of man; and perhaps the benefits arising from a 
more frequent outward application of it, have been 
hitherto too much disregarded by many. We trust 
that Mr. Smith may be encouraged in his undertak- 
ing.— Albany Argus. 


THE MINES OF MEXICO. 


The mines are the grand object which has 
ted the idea of unbounded wealth and romantic 
dor with the name of Mexico. Gold and silver 
natural illusion have always shone in the eyes 
mankind with a lustre beyond that of any other 
tal. Peru, indeed, offers gold in much grea 
dance—but Mexico, since the first discovery, pro- 
duced more silver than all the rest of the world uni- 
ted. The silver ore of Mexico is far from rich ; it 
seldom yields more than three or four ounces to the 

uintal of earth, while that of Saxony yields ten or 

een ounces. It is situated, also, very deep in the 
ground ; the quantity however, is immense, and ob- 
tained with comparatively little difficulty—for instead 
of being, as usual, placed, in the heart of dreary and 
almost inaccessible deserts, the mines occupy the very 
best situation of the great table plain, are surrounded 
with brilliant vegetation, and with all the means of 
comfortable subsistence. There are 3,000 mines in 
Mexico; most of them, however, are now unproduc- 
tive, and even ruinous; but adventurers have been 
encouraged to begin and to persevere while a particle 
of their capital remained, by the enormous profits 
which have in a few instances, been realized. 

__The produce of thc mines continued increasing un- 
til the commencement of the revolution. From 1750 
to 1759 the average appears to be $16,566,009 ; from 
1771 to 1803 it was $19,688,000; but in the first years 
of the present century the duties levied implied an 
amount of $22,000,000; and, allowing for contraband, 
the total might propably be $25, . ing the 
dreadful convulsions of the late revolution, the 
amount was greatly reduced—the water in many in- 
stances has been allowed to rush in, the machinery 
destroyed, and the workmen dispersed. 

The annual average produce since the revolution is 
not more than $12,000,000. The silver coined in the 
mint of Mexico, which in 1810 amounted to the value 
of $17,000,000, had fallen in 1825, to eae ae 

The mint of Mexico is a prodigious establishment, 
in which all the processes are carried on with the 
greatest activity. It is capable of stamping $1,000,- 
000 within the hour. So rapid an operation is sel- 
dom required, yet there have passed through it pro- 
bably upwards of $2,000,000,000.—Mitchell’s W’orld. 
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COTTON CLOTH. 


We seldom refiect how mnch real labor even the 
common articles of use require. For example, be- 
fore we can get one of common cloth, the seed 
must be sown, the plant cultivated, the boll picked, 
the rough cotton ginned, the ginned cotton packed. 
that transported to the merchant, from the merchant 
it is stowed on ship board, thea performs a voyage at 
sea, then is transferred to the manufactory, then spun, 
then woven, then repacked, reshipped and sold in our 
markets. Each of these particular processes involves 
tedious and intricate labor, and could we follow out 
this labor, into all its ramifications, we should find 
that a single yard of cotton, which can be bought for 
twelve cents, requires the labor of more than eight 
ar gg and the operation of almost an army of 

nds. 

The apparently simple process of weaving by the 
hand loom, is one of the most complicated pieces, not 
of manual labor merely, but of entire bodily service; 
for, according to some curious, but authentic calcula- 


tions, it has been proved that, to weave a of 
cloth 40 inches wide and 1760 yards, or one long, 
for which the operative receives for his labor about 


$7, his feet travel (with the treddles) @ space 
of nine hundred — and ~~ —_ in bo 
shuttle, travel through a space miles, i. e. the 
feet of the weaver, in weaving by the hand loom one 
yard of cotton, travel through the space of 900 

or over half a mile; and his hands through a space 
2467 yards, or about one mile and a quater. 





The N. Y. American says there is a great excess 
of laborers in that city at the present moment, arising 
from two prominent causes—the decrease of em 
ment and the increase of laborers. The number of 
laborers on the corners of the streets increase, 
and some of them are in great distress. dis- 
tress must increase, as 100,000 emi are prepar- 
ing to embark, or are on their way to the United 
States.— Maine Signal 


The large flouring mill owned by Mr. McElroy, 





and the saw mills, oil mill and carding machine, &e. 
at Sidney, (Ohio) were destroyed by fire on the 23d 
ult, Loss about $20,000. 
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KISSING. 


There is some controversy on this subject among the newspa- 
pers, ‘ Sweet is the kiss of a sister,” observes one. Another 
thinks the kiss of a cousin about as sweet; while a third grufily 
asserts that one kiss is as good as another. It is evident that he 
knows nothing about it: It is not our purpose to enter into the 
dispute, but to present the experience of one who knows, asa 
warning to these who trifle with such matters.— Ed. Mechanic. 

“ L’Hymen, dit son, craint les petites cousines.” 
Had you ever a cousin, Tom? 
Did your cousin happen to sing ? 
Sisters we've all by the dozen, Tom, 
Bat a cousin’s a different thing : 
And you'd find, if ever you had kissed her, Tom, 
(Bat let this be a secret between us,) 
That your lips would have been in a blister, Tom, 
For they are not of the sister genus. : 





There is something, Tom, in a sister’s lip 
When you give her a good-night kiss, 

That savours so much of relationship, 
That nothing occurs amiss: 

But a cousin's lip if you once unite 
With yours, in the quietest way, 

Instead of sleeping a wink that night, 
You'll be dreaming the following day. 


And people think it no harm, Tom, 
With a cousin to hear you talk ; 

And no one feels any alarm, Tom, 
At a quiet consinly walk :— 

But, Tom, you'll soon find what I happen to know, 
That such walks often grow into straying, 

And the voices of cousins are sometimes so low, 
Heaven only knows what you'll be saying! 


And then there happens so often, Tom, 
Soft pressure of hands, and fingers, 

And looks that were moulded to soften, Tom, 
And tones on which memory lingers; 

That long ere your walk is half over, the strings 
Of your heart are all put into play, 

By the voice of those fair demisisterly things, 
In not quite the most brotherly way. 


And the song of a sister may bring to you, Tom, 
Such tones as the angels woo, 

Bat I fear if your cousin should sing to you, Tom, 
You'll take her for an angel too ; 

For so curious a note is that note of their’s, 
That you'll fancy the voice that gave it, 

Has been all the while singing the National Airs, 
Instead of the Psalms of David. 


I once had a cousin that sung, Tom, 
And her name may be nameless now, 

Bat the sound of those songs is still young, Tom, 
Though we are no longer so : 

* Tis folly to dream of a bower of green, 
When there is not a leaf on the tree ;-- 

But ’twixt walking and singing that cousin has been, 
God fergive her! the ruin of me. 


And now I care naught for society, Tom, 
And lead a most anchorite life, 

For Pve loved myself into sobriety, Tom, 
And oat of the wish for a wife ; 

Bat ob! if 1 said but half what I might say, 
So sad were the lesson ’twould give, 

That 'twould keep you from loving for many a day, 
And from cousins—as long as you live. 





SELF-MADE MEN. 
: No. X. 





JOHANN GOTTLIEB SCHNEIDER, 

Was born in the year 1750 at Kolm in Saxony. 
His father was a poor village mason, and could do 
nothing for the eduction of his son. At the age of 
four years, however, he received some assistance from 
his uncle, and soon exhibited the most unwearied dili- 
ugence, in the study of the ancient languages. So great 
‘was his progress, that in his twentieth year he ap- 
peared as an author. In the following year he re- 
moved from Leipsic to Gottingen; but as his uncle 
declined to furnish him any longer with money, he 
lived for several years in the greatest poverty, and 
finally gladly accepted the offer of Brunck, who was 
engaged in an edition of the Greek poets, and who 
wished to have the assistance of the young scholar. 





He accordingly went to Strasburg, where he spent 
three happy years. Here he began first to pay atten- 
tion to anatomy, botany and zoology, which he did 
principally with a view to elucidate the antient wri- 
ters in these departments of knowledge. Conjointly 
with Brunck he made an edition of Oppian’s poems, 
and a collection of the fragments of Pindar, in 1776, 
and in the same year was invited to the professorship 
of philology and eloquence in the university of Frank- 
fort on the Oder. Here he encouraged his pupils to 
private study, and himself set a most active example; 
devoting his principal attention to natural history, 
and those antient works on this subject which were 
totally neglected by scholars; and he not only availed 
himself of every thing that was within his reach, but 
undertook journeys to most of the great towns of 
Germany, where he thought he might collect infor- 
mation from the public and private collections of natu- 
ral objects. In 1816 he resigned his professorship to 
take the office of librarian to the university, a post 
much more suited to his taste. He continued in this 
office till his death, in 1822. He was a man of simple 
habits, often bordering on coarseness; but was free 
from pride or pretension, and took a delight in assist- 
ing young men in their studies. As a philologer he 
ranks in some respects among the first of modern 
times, and in the department to which he principally 
devoted his attention, he stands almost alone. His 
works, original and translated are very numerous. 
The first edition of his Greek Dictionary, published 
in 1797 was the best that had appeared since the days 
of Henry Stephens. He was indebted to his genius 
and industry almost soley for all that he was. 


MICHEL ST. JEAN SEDAINE, 

A French dramatic of considerable merit, was born 
at Paris in 1719. On the death of his father, who 
was an architect, he was reduced to follow the trade 
ofa stone mason. He continued, however, to study, 
and casually attracted the attention of his employer, 
an architect named Buron, who, on discovering his 
talents, gave him instruction, and finally took him 
into partnership. This service he afterwards repaid 
by educating the painter David, who was Buron’s 
grandson. Sedaine made his first appearance as a 
dramatist in a piece taken from the Devil on Two 
Sticks, played at the Opera Comique in 1756, which 
was very popular. After writing for that theatre 
several years with brilliant success, he took a bolder 
flight, and brought out his Philosophy sans le Savoir, | 
on the more classical stage of the Comédie Francaise. 
This, which is esteemed his sterling piece, had a great 
run. He also wrote for the Grand Opéra, and thus 
it has been observed, shone at once on three of the 
chief theatres of France. The well-known opera of 
Richard Ceur de Lion, procured for him, at the age 
of sixty-five, admission to the Academie Francaise. 
Gaiety, originality, truth of dialogue, and skill in 
raising and sustaining interest in his plots, are merits 
ascribed to him as an author. His style is censured 
for negligence, but it is forcible and flowing, and well 
adapted to his usual melodramatic composition. He 
himself maintained that what were called his faults 
really contributed to his success. “They will have 
it,” he said, “that I cant write French; and I say that 
none of them could write Rose et Colas.” The cata- 
logue of his pieces amount to thirty two. He died 
1797, aged 78. 


JOHANN TOBIAS SERGELL, 

A Swedish artist, entitled to a high rank among 
the sculptors of the last and present century, was born 
at Steckholm, September 8, 1740. He was originally 
apprenticed as a stonemason, and was employed 
among the workmen at the time the royal palace was 
building, when his diligence and intelligence attracted 
the notice of L’Archévéque, a French sculptor, who 





took him to Paris as his pupil in 1756. While in that 





capital, he assisted his master in modelling the sta” 
tutes of Gustavus Vasa and Gustavus Adolphus; and 
in 1767 he obtained a travelling pension, and visited 
Rome, where he continued for about ten years. On 
L’Archeévéque’s death in 1778, Gustavus III. bestow. 
ed on him the appointment and pension which had 
been enjoyed by that artist, and afterwards took him 
with him in his journey to Italy in 1784. One of his 
earliest works of note was his statue of Othryades, 
which obtained his reception into the Académie des 
Beaux Arts at Paris, a masterly performance, now in 
the royal museum at Stockholm. Among his other 
single statues, the most celebrated are—Diomedes 
carrying off the Palladium (now in possession of the 
earl of Shrewsbury) ; a Venus Callipyga (in the palace 
at Stockholm); Ceres with a torch in her hand seek. 
ing Proserpine; a Nymph rising from a bath; and a 
Faun, which last is esteemed his chef-d’ceavre in his 
works of this class, so masterly is the expression he 
has thrown into this figure. His principal groups 
are—Psyche bending over Cupid with her lamp; Ox. 
enstierna dictating the exploits of Gustavus Adolphus 
to the Muse of History; and Marsand Venus. Among 
his works in bronze are a colossal statue of Gustavus 
III., eleven feet high; and the monument to Des Car. 
tes, executed at the command of that monarch for the 
Adolph-Frederik’s church at Stockholm. The same 
church also contains what is universally allowed to 
be not only Sergell’s master-piece, but one of the most 
sublime and admirable productions of modern sculp- 
ture, namely, the large bas-relief over the altar repre- 
senting the Resurrection. The figure of Christ rising 
from the tomb is beyond all praise—it is superhuman 
and truly celestial. 
tator’s admiration at contemplating it is that so ex- 
quisite a performance should be only modelled, in- 
stead of being executed in marble. Among a variety 
of other works, including several busts of distinguish- 
ed persons, the poets Bellman and Kellgren, &c., may 
be mentioned the mausoleum to Linneus in the cathe- 
dral of Upsala. 

After suffering from severe attacks of the gout, and 
also from continued lowness of spirits and despon- 
dency, Sergell died at Stockholm, February 26, 1814. 
He was never married, consequently left no offspring; 
but he left a successor to his talents and his fame in 
his pupil Bystrom, one of the most eminent sculptors 
new living. 





INTEMPERANCE OF EMINENT AUTHORS. 


The biographies of some of the most distinguished 
literary characters, of this and of other countries, pre- 
sent lamentable examples of the direful effects of alco- 
holic liquors on the intellect. The national injury 
thus sustained may be considered in a two-fold point 
of view, that is, in the first place, from the partial 
incapacity for mental labors which is thereby pro- 
duced; and secondly, the premature mortality of man 
whose mental exertions might otherwi-e have greatly 
benefited their country. Lord Byron forms a promi- 
nent example. Prior, according to his biographer, 
was not free from the charge of intemperance. Dr. 
King states that Pope hastened his end by drinking 
spirits. Pope remarks that Parnell ‘was a great fol- 
lower of drams, and strangely open and scandalous in 
his debaucheries; all are agreed that he became a 
sot and so finished his existence. Dryden in his 
youthful days, was conspicuous for sobriety but for 
the last ten years of his life, observes Dennis, he was 
much acquainted with Addison, and drank with him 
even more than he ever used to do, probably so far as 
to hasten his end. Cowley’s death remarks Pope, 
was occasioned by a mere accident, whilst his a 
friend, Dean Pratt, was on a visit with him, at Chert- 
sey, They had been together, to see a neighbor of 
Cowley’s, who (according to the fashion of the times). 
made them too welcome. They did not set out on 
their walk home until it was too late, and had drank 
so deep that they lay out in the fields all night. This 
gave Cowley the fever that carried him off. The 
immortal Shakspeare also fell a victim to the same 
direful habit. Shakspeare, Drayton and Ben Jobn- 
son, had a merry meeting, and it seems, drank too 
hard, for Shakspeare, who died of a fever there con- 
tracted. 


The sole drawback on the spec- ° 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1842. 
NOTICE. 








Subscribers are cautioned against paying money 
to JOHN W. CROMWELL, for the N. Y. State Mechanic. 
His agency for this paper has ceased altogether, and the public 
will do well to be on their guard against him so far a our interests 
are concerned. 





THE FINE ARTS. 





Mr. H. K. Brown, a gentleman well known 
in this city as ‘‘ a student of art,’’ having perfect- 
ed his arrangements, we are happy to learn, will 
shortly embark for Italy—the El Dorado of the en- 
thusiastic sculptor and painter. He will join 
Powers and GreenouGn, and many other 
Americans of talent, who now represent our coun- 
try so well among the artists and masters of Eu- 
rope, and they will be proud to own him asa coun- 
tryman, who, if his life is spared, will confer, with 
them, abunilant honor on the Jand of his nativity. 
He has already proved himself possessed of that 
talent which will ensure him a hearty welcome 
there, and he has left behind him works which 
will keep his recollection fresh with us till he re- 
turns, enriched with the great practical lessons 
which a visit to the mother of the arts will always 
teach to the willing and indefatigable student. 

He has given proof of extraordinary talents, both 
asa sculptor and painter, and the individuality and 
character which he gives to his finely executed 
busts, evince that in this difficult branch of art he 
is destined to excel. His principal work, execut- 
ed for Mr. E. P..Prentice of this cily, represent- 
ing the Seasons, give evidence that his talent is 
not confined to any particular part of the beautiful 
art he has chosen. The Seasons are represented 
by four distinct, full length figures, admirably de- 
signed and executed. Spring appears as a maid- 
en in the spring-time of life, with a form just 
ripening into woma:hood—flowers are scattered 
beneath her feet and her robe is thrown back from 
her shoulders in careless and negligent grace. 
The sculptor has caught a happy moment for fix- 
ing the statue—just when the gay and joyous 
maiden is bounding forth over the earth, with one 
hand, on which rests with expanded and trembling 

wings the first bird of Spring, raised above her 
head, and her face turned upward with the full 
smile of joy and hope in jromise on her lips. The 
simplicity and the spirit of life which the artist has 


infused in this figure mark it as the production of 


true genius. Summer is a fully developed wo- 
man, whose loose drapery and an air of languor, 


repose and lassitude, convey the idea of the artist 


atonce. The anatomical proportion of this figure 
is deeply studied and correct; but with the figure 


of Autumn, with his sickle and sheaf, it does not 
strike as possessing the merit of the finely con- 


trasted figures of Spring and Winter. The latter, 


stern, erect, firm and severe, is the very embodi- 
ment of the frozen king. It is certainly one of 


to that high standard of severe and classical beau- 
ty which distinguish the productions of the masters 
of antiquity. Besides these, Mr. Brown has just 
completed the model of a figure entitled the Quoit 
Player, in which the correct anatomical taste of 
the sculptor, acquired by three years unceasing 
study of Nature, is fully displayed. When cut in 
marble, this will add much to Mr. B.’s reputation. 
We understand that he carries out with him se- 
veral commissions to be executed in Italy—whi- 
ther he will carry the good wishes of every lover 
of art, and every admirer of genius and skill. 








SUPREME COURT. 





We have an idea of the meaning of the word su- 
preme, and how there can be a court superior to 
that which is supreme, we cinnot conceive. We 
have an idea also that the high court of the judici- 
ary should be entirely free from the influence of 
party, and that their decisions should stand immu- 
table. Like the Supreme Court of the United 
States, we consider that the Superior Court of this 
state, should be wholly unaffected by the changes 
of party, or rather, that their decisions should be 
irreversible by any political body. This to us 
seems the conservative principle of our constitu- 
tion—that while the waves of party may lash and 
foam, the sound of the commotion, if it reaches 
the ears, cannot affect the decisions of the highest 
judicial tribunals. But we have in this slate a 
‘* Court of Errors,” by which the decisions of the 
Superior Court can be reversed, and from which 
there is no appeal. This body is composed of the 
state senate—a branch of the government in which 
political rancour and animosity runs as high, per- 
haps higher, than in any other. The men that 
usually compose this body are, as a whole, emi- 
nently disqualified to decide great questions of law 
and justice, requiring deep thought and cool re- 
flection. Any one who knows how fiercely the 
flames of party glow in our legislature, knows al- 
so that, disguise it as you will, the least breath of 
air that reaches the slumbering embers will kindle 
them anew; and it will sometimes occur that ques- 
tions involving political interests will be carried 
up to that body, and who is there so blind as not 
to see the result ? who is there in this state, with 
his eyes open, that does not see that the political 
prejudices of the majority will prevail in spite of 
truth ? Any one who places confidence in the in- 
tegrity of politicians, misplaces it most emphati- 
cally. Every honest and reflecting man, we think, 
must say so; most certainly if he has had an op- 
portunity of scrutinizing their movements, or has 
listened to their proceedings, in their legislative 
capacity. We cannot conceive, for our own part, 
how it is that a political body—changing and va- 
cilating as is our senate, should be allowed to re- 
verse the decisions of men who have acquired by 
long years of experience and study, clear ideas 
and a full understanding of our constitution and 
laws, and who, being beyond the reach of the pe- 
riodical changes in popular feeling and sentiment, 
can have no personal prejudices or interests to sub- 
serve, thereby influencing their decisions. Who 
in the name of common sense, if he be an honest 
man, would not rather resign his case in the hands 
of such men, than to trust it to the heterogenous 
mass who form our legislative bodies ? None! 

To see a few great, grave men, without enough 


pall bearers, sitting together, listening to the argu- 
ments of learmed men on great and important 
questions of municipal or civil law, and without 
any emotion or excitement settling the numerous 
conflicting opinions that have sprung up, is a spe- 
cimen of the moral sublime unequaled in the an- 
nals of civil or ecclesiastical history. As long as 
this sanctuary is unassailed, and talents and inte- 
grily are selected and maintained in this branch of 
our government, so long will it be the palladium 
of our liberties—but woe betide the hour when po- 
litical rancor shall poison the fountains of justice 
or weaken her arm—when the decisions of this 
court shall be legally set aside by another cout, 
composed of all classes of men—swayed by parti- 
san feelings, and blind to all but partisan interests. 
Our judiciary should be beyond the possible reach 
or influence of any political body. 





WOOLEN MANUFACTURES. 





Few persons are aware of the vast importance 
of the woolen manufactures of our country, the 
amoun: of capital invested, and (he number of la- 
borers employed. By the following statistics it 
will be seen that this interest is hardly second to 
any other, the farming interest proper, excepted. 
The number of sheep in the country is estimated 
to be 20,000,000, worth $40,000,000, consuming 
the produce of 10,000,000 acres of land worth 
more than $200,000,000; the wool manufactured 
in the United States is estimated at 50,000,000 of 
pounds; persons immediately employed in this 
manufacture, 50,000; persons dependant on the 
woolen manufactures and the raising of wool, 
150,000; the amount invested in machinery, build - 
ings, &c., exceeds $25,000,900. The annual 
crop of wool is estimated at 90,000,000 Ibs., and 
worth $40,000,000. 

The above is taken from the statistics presented 
at the convention held in New York, in April last, 
and contained in their published reports, together 
with much other interesting matter in relation to 
the productions and manufactures of our country. 
The new tariff bill now before congress contem- 
plates the special protection of the woolen interests 
of our country, and the further encouragement of 
the manufacturer. About one-fifth of the number 
of sheep, capital invested, etc., are found in this 
state, next to which Massachusetts and Vermont 
are most interested. 

By the new tariff bill a protective duty of thiity 
per cent. is proposed on imported wool worth over 
eight cents per pound, and five per cent. on wool 
worth less than eight cents. The duties on the 
manufactured articles is more in proportion. 





FLORIDA. 

The glorious war going on in this territory, hav- 
ing been finished some fifty times, seems a# far 
from a final termination asever. Nearly 56,000,- 
000 of dollars have already been expended, ‘and 
for every Indian killed we have lost thirty soldiers 
and a million of dollars—at least, this is correct, 
if we may credit the reports of the newspapers. 
Certainly such a contest must add much to our na- 
tional honor, and the glory of the American arms. 
But a war commenced as this has been—a strug- 
gle of wrong against right, can never fail of being 
disastrous. Every lover of justice, every believer 








the finest statues we have ever seen, and approaches 


of the insignia of office to distinguish them from 


in the force and power of right, would have’ pre- 
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dicted just such a result, and though the little 
handful of miserable Seminoles that have withstood 
the arms of the Union for a longer period than the 
war of the revolution must be eventually annihilat- 
ed, yet the blood of a betrayed Osceola will cry 
for vengeance to heaven, and misery and blood 
will one day atone for their manifold wrongs. The 
sneer of scorn will ever follow the mention of the 
name of that 4merican officer who treacherously 
betrayed the Indian chief, and his memory will go 
down io posterity blackened with the stain of his 
heinous guili. 

+ We wish the war was closed, and though, if 
there be justice in Heaven, disgrace and defeat 
must still attend our arms in the everglades of Flo- 
sida, yet we hope that a speedy termination of hos- 
tilities wil! restore quiet to the distracted and 
dlood stained territory. Already the cup of retri- 
oution has been presented to the lips of the nation, 
and future years of misery will atone for the 
guilt and the treachery that has marked our inter- 
course with the red men. The stain of their blood 
is on our hands, and blood will alone wash it out. 
The wail of the oppressed Chippewa has reached 
our ears, on the breezes of the south, and the few 
miserable hordes that now roam, degraded and 
desolate, beyond the great Father of Rivers, will 
soon vanish away—already the plaintive note of his 
death song chimes with the breaking wave on the 
Pacific’s shore—a sullen plunge in the west.rn 
wave, and a name will be all that shall remain of 
the noble aborigines of America! 





RAIL ROADS AND THEIR RESULTS. 





Some six months have now elapsed since the 
opening of the great western, or rather, to us, great 
eastern rail road between this city and Boston. At 
that time we noticed that the candle manufacturers 
of New Bedford, fifty miles beyond Boston, to 
show what things could be done, sent us sperm 
candles (letter A., No. 1) which were manufac- 
tured there in the morning and which lit up our 
halls on the same evening. To return the compli- 
ment, and to show that other things could be done 
as well as some, Mr. Penniman, of this city, lit up 
the Faneuil and Tremont, in Boston, with tallow 
candles made here on the same morning. The 
Syracuseans took with them to the celebration in 
the Yankee emporium, a barrel of salt manufac- 
tured at that place on Tuesday, from water raised 
300 feet below the surface of the earth. The 
staves and hoops of the barrel which contained the 
salt were taken from the tree on the morning of 
the same day; so that this salt, manufactured on 
Tuesday at Syracuse, which laid over fifteen hours 
at Albany, arrived at Boston (350 miles) on Wed- 
nesday. 

The Canandaigua delegation took with them, as 
the most appropriate offering from old Ontario, a 
barrel of flour, manufactured on Monday from 
wheat threshed out on that day, and packed in a 
barrel, the staves and hoops of which were taken 
from an oak tree, and hickory poles waving that 
morning in their native forest! Flour, therefore, 
which was in the sheaf, and a barrel which was in 
the tree at Canandaigua on Monday, was at Bos- 

ton (400 miles) on Wednesday. 

The rail road, opened so auspiciously, is now 
doing a smashing business, on a grand scale, as 
the following extract from the Boston Traveler 


will show. The western terminus of the road on 
the island opposite this city will soon be complete, 
and then, hurra for Yankee enterprise and Dutch 
good nature! Now then for the Traveler’s arti- 
cle: 


Three thousand wild pigeons from Michigan, arriv- 
ed in this city on the 25th inst. alive over the western 
rail road, 

Fifteen hundred bushels of wheat were, last week 
— in New York City, carried up the north river 
to Greenbush and thence sent to Sutton, near Wor- 
cester, over the western rail road. 

We understand that the western rail road is about 
preparing refrigerator cars, in which fresh beef, pork, 
poultry, pigeons, venison, wild game, and other fresh 
meat can, by a moderate quantity of ice, be kept in 
perfect order in the heat of summer; and in which (in 
winter) they can be kept from freezing; thereby, in 
either case, adding much to the value of the articles, 
when carried to market. 

These refrigerator cars will be used, for the like 
advantageous purpose, to carry eggs, butter, lard, 
Fresh fish, oysters, lobsters, vegetables, cheese, lemons, 
oranges, strawberries and all berries, and fruits, and 
roots;—being a mode of transportation of great value, 
for nice delicacies, which bear a good price. 

We also learn that it is contemplated that these re- 

frigerator cars shall go with the passenger train in 
twelve hours, through from Albany to Boston; and 
shall be placed between the tender and the passenger 
cars, giving additional security to the passengers, in 
case of accident. 
_ Itmay be asked “what is a refrigerator car?”—It 
is Simply a common car, with a hole at bottom, which 
you stop by a spunge, that spunge allowing the water 
to drop down, while it impedes the air coming up in- 
to the car. Then you have 4 inches of powdered 
charcoal on the sides and top and bottom of the car, 
compactly between the two boards, which form each 
of the sides, as well as the top and bottom. 

In sending a cargo of ice to Calcutta, we so ar- 
range the hold of the ship, as to make it, virtually, a 
large refrigerator; and we do this so efficiently, that, 
crossing the equator twice on her passage, and being 
for a long time in the warm water and under the burn- 
ing sun between the tropics, she yet wastes scarcely 
any of her cargo. Barrels of apples, kept cool in this 
refrigerator, arrived in Calcutta, from Boston, in the 
most perfect order, and command a great price. 





STATE PRISON COMMISSIONER. 

The governor, comptroller and secretary of state 
have appointed Mr. Ransom Cook, of Saratoga, a 
commissioner under the act passed at the recent 
session of the legislature, to inquire into the expe- 
diency of employing the state convicts in mining 
and preparing the ores of our northern mines for 
the forge. 

A correspondent (see pp. 2 and 18, part 2) has 
pointed to another mode for the employment of 
convicts, in a work of vast importance to the pub- 
lic health, namely, drains in cities. No one can 
read his articles without being forcibly struck with 
the great negligence of the public with regard to 
sewers, and the accumulation of filth in their 
midst. Let no one revolt at the discussion of the 
subject, while his senses daily admonish him of 
the necessity of vigorous action in the premises. 





CRAPEAU, BEGAR! 





We leam by the Budget that the Trojans are 
death on Mons. Grenouille! ‘‘ Frogs are served 
up in superior style at the Temperance Coffee 
House, by Mr. Xelluu,”’ (that’s French for kill 
’em!) Well, go it legs—that ’s one peg in the 
progress of refinement. If any of our unsophisti- 
cated readers in that flourishing city should have 
a desire to try their ivory in a Parisian delicacy, 
let them walk up to Mr. Kellum and order un sa- 
cre crapeau! We expect to come in for a head 
and shoulders for this puff. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





The Albany, capt. Jenkins, reached the Albany 
wharf at 15 minutes past 4 ep. m.—making the trip 
from New York, including 13 landings, in 9 hours 
and 13 minutes. 





The production of silk in Massachusetts exceeds 
27,000 pounds a year, and affords a profit of two dol- 
lars a pound, besides the bounty allowed by govern. 
ment. 





The whole number in Great Britain who have the 
privilege of voting is said to be less than one million. 





The chartists in England have prepared a petition 
for parliament, signed by 3,500,000 persons, which is, 
beyond question, the largest petition in the world. 





Only one hundred and thirteen applicants were ad. 
mitted to the pzactice of the law, at a late session of 
the Supreme Court of this state! 





The number of persons employed in cotton manu- 
factures in the United States is estimated at seventy- 
two thousand. 





The present population of Rome is about 259,000. 
including troops. 





The carpet mills at Lowell have stopped. Every 
week adds to the number of factories closed up. 





The thread manufactory at Oxford, Mass., owned 
by Dow and Campbell, was lately destroyed by fire. 
a insured for the full amount of the damage, 


’ 





A powder mill was lately blown up at Manchester, 
Conn., and one man badly hurt. 





The amount of capital invented in the manufacture 
of cabinet ware in the United States is about seven 
millions dollars; the value of articles manufactured 
Sourteenmillions; number of persons employed 18,000; 
number who derive support from it about 72,000. 





A convention of colored people is proposed, the ob- 
ject of which is to effect an emigration to some part 
of Oregon. of some of the surplus colored population. 





Major Whistler, who resigned his office with a 
salary of $6,000 on the Boston and Albany rail road, 
is to receive $12,000 a year from the emperor of Rus- 
sia. He is to superintend the construction of a road 
from St. Petersburgh to Moscow. 





The musical men of Vermont hold a state conven- 
tion at Woodstock on the 22d June. 





A great conflagration occurred at Hamburgh ia 
Germany, on the 14th May, by which nearly 2,000 
houses in the heart of the city, were consumed, and 
30,000 inhabitants, rendered houselesc. The proper- 
ty destroyed probably exceeds twenty millions of dol- 
lars. On clearing away the ruins 160 bodies had 
been found. This is the most disastrous fire, taking 
into account the loss of human life, that has occurred 
in a great number of years. It is supposed to have 
been the work of an incendiary, and its great extent 
was owing to the absence of water in the canals. 





A dreadful fire destroyed the manufacturing town 
of Steyer in Austria, on the 34 May. The number 
of houses burnt was 263, and the account describes 
the streets as filled with dead bodies, and women and 
children uttering cries of despair. ‘The working cla* 





ses are the principal sufferers by this catastrophe. 
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A deplorable accident occurred on the Versailles rail 
road, in France, by which one{hundred and twenty 
persons, lost their lives. A heavy train of cars, pro- 
pelled by three engines were passing over the road, 
when one of the engine cars broke an axle, and sev- 
eral of the cars were precipitated over it. The cars 
took fire, and being locked so that the passengers 
could not escape, many were burned to death. 





The attempt of a portion of the people of Rhode 
Island to obtain a new constitution in the place of the 
ridiculous old charter of Charles II., appears to have 
ended for the present. It was on the whole quite 
badly managed; and when renewed, as it undoubt- 
edly will be, there will be a display of more discre- 
tion and true valor, than has marked the precipitate 
and rash proceedings of the last month. 





The times and specie are both particularly hard in 
some parts of Ohio, if the following account of a 
sheriff sale is to be credited. The terms of the sale 
were specie payments, and the result was that a four 
horse wagon was sold at $5.50, hogs at 64 cents each, 
horses at $3, colts at $2 and $3, cows at $1.50 to 
$2.00. 





The account of late in relation to the cotton pro- 
ject in India seem to indicate the entire failure of the 
scheme. The Natches Free Trader affirms upon “un- 
questionable authority’? that it has utterly explod- 
ed, and that on the experimental farm of 200 acres, 
planted with seed from the United Sates, and mana- 
ged by an experienced American planter, supplied 
with all the appliances for judicious eulture, not more 
than one bale will be produced. 





A government order in Bavaria has prohibited the 
practice of the homeopathic system of medicine in 
that country. If they have no worse quackery than 
homeopathy in that region, it might have been tole- 
rated with a very good grace. 





It will no doubt gladden the hearts of pill takers to 
learn that the Great Western brought cut a ton of 
pills, of Parr’s manufacture, from Liverpool, at her 
Jasttrip. The article.of pills was getting quite scarce 
in this country! She also brought fifteen thousand 
sovereigns, a species of gilded pill swallowed with 
great voracity in Wall street. 





Several camp followers of the English army in Af- 
ghanistan have returned from that country horribly 
mutilated, having lost their ears and noses, and ex- 
press their horror of the savage country they have 
escaped from. 





THE EARL OF ROSSE’S TELESCOPE. 


The following account of the speculum metal of 
this Leviathan Telescope, we extract from a letter 
from Sir James South, a distinguished Astronomer, 
to the editor of the London Times. The Telescope 
receives its name from the Earl of Rosse, near whose 
castle and under whose direction the works are con- 
ducted.— Phil. N. Amer. 

The metal is 6 feet diameter, it is 54 inches thick 
at the edges, and 5 inches at the centre; its weight is 
about 3 tons. 

By grinding and polishing, its thickness will proba 
bly be reduced to 1-10th or 1-8th of an inch—it will 
be formed into a telescope of 50 feet focal length, and 
will, there is every reason to hope, be actually in use 
this year. 

The speculum will have a reflecting surface of 4071 
square inches, whilst that of the telescope made by 
the immortal Herschel, under the auspices of King 
George III., had but 1811. J. Sour. 

Observatory, Kensington. 

Hon. Samuel Smith, who died lately at Peterbo- 
ough, N. H., left bound files of about a hundred dif- 
ferent newspapers, nearly eight hundred volumes. 
He had been a paper maker, and took an affectionate 


Stephen Whitney of the Bowling Green, is said to 
be the second richest man in yeah His property 
is estimated at ten millions of dollars, It was sup- 
posed generally until a few days since, when some de- 
velopement necessarily took place, that he was not 
worth more than twenty-five hundred thousand. 


The shipwrights employed at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, 300 in number, have been discharged. 


The report that Encke’s Comet can be seen with 
‘good glasses,” is contradicted by a man who says 
he took siz “good stiff glasses,” on purpose to see it, 
and ouly saw stars.—N. Y. Jour. of Commerce. 


There are two hundred stocking machines in the 
pe States, employing 3000 persons, and $798,000 
capital. 

Mr. Nims, of New York, a young Artist of much 
promise, died at Jamaica (W. 1.) on the 6th of March 
last. He was a native of Manlius, Onondaga county. 


Benjamin Demyre, post master at South Durham, 
Greene co., to whom we alluded a few days since as 
embezzling $200 from a letter, has been brought to 
this city and imprisone}. He must remain so, or 
give bail in the sum of 

The travelling public will rejoice to learn, that the 
last link in the railroad, from Boston to Buffalo, bids 
fair soon to be completed. The last contract for the 
work between Batavia and Attica, was taken on Mon- 
day, and the whole work required to be completed 
this fall.—Roch. Dem. 


We are told that in the excavations now making in 
the Atlantic docks at South Brooklyn, at the depth 
of twenty feet, a good many roots of trees had been 
found, evidently in the position in which they grew; 
and still lower down a bed of peat—Jour. Commerce. 


A curious discovery of a Roman villa, with various 
antiquties, has been made at Comberton, in Cam- 
bridgshire, England. It is described as nearly as per- 
fect at some of the houses at Pompeii, 

Orders from the navy department have been re- 
ceived at the navy yard at Chariestown, Mass., to 
diseharge all hands and stop working. The work on 
the Cumberland frigate has been suspended, and 53 
carpenters engaged on her have been discharged, 

The Queen of the Occan, a British vessel, cleared 
from Mobile, on the 25th ult., with 3,301 bales of cot- 
ton and eight boxes of merchandise. 


A riot was lately got up near Dudley in England by | “°" 


the nailers, who were incensed at the reduction of 
wages. It appears that a nailer in full work earns 
from 20 to 24 —/_ per week ; a horse nailer from 
30 to 40 shillings. At present the former get from 8 
to 9s., and the latter 13 to 16s., and the masters pro- 
posed further reductions. 


A correspondent of the London Morning Chronicle 
estimates the number of cats at 2,732,000 and pro- 
poses that they be taxed eight shillings each, which 
would increase the revenue £1,087,-00. 

The most antient temperance society is that men- 
tioned by Jeremiah, Chapter 35, as existing in the 
days of Jehoiakim. It was founded 300 years previ- 
ous to that time by Jonadab, and they were called 
Rechabites. It appears that they took the pledge, 
Sorever. 

Fourteen Catholic Priests have just arrived at New 
York from France. The Protestants in this country 
send missionaries to Paris. In return, the Pope des- 
patches emissaries from his Church to reform the peo- 
ple of this country. “Excharce,” it is said, “is no rob- 
bery.” 

It is calculated in Gallignani’s Messenger, that 
since the year 1830, the European governments have 
expended in the organization of fleets and armies up- 
wards of twenty-two thousand millions of francs. 

It is said that there are seventy thousand artizans 
and agriculturists in Great Britain, preparing to come 
to this country. Every ship arriving from England 
brings from two to three hundred. 


We understand that the bills of the St. Albans 
Bank are not received at the Suffolk Bank. 


“You've presented your bill too late,” as the worm 
on 4 to the wood pecker, after he’d crawled under the 

rk. 

When an individual in Massachusetts wishes to 
drink, he goes to a grocery, purchases a glass of wa- 
ter, and asks for the “stiffening.” 

When a young lady catches you alone and lays vio- 
leat eyes upon you, expressing ‘ror’ in every glance 
—dont you did it. 

“We mean to have a regular blow out next week,” 





interest in these matters. 


as the apple tree said to the lilac. 








Binghamton a, 70 
Catiara Co. eS 7 
Bank of . 83 7 
Bk of Western N.Y. Rochester, 75 
<< n 
Mechanics’ Bank, “ 63 
Erie County Bank, bad 72 60 
Pbenix Bank, « 73 
Bank of America, ad 78 ™ 
Merchants’ Ex. Bank, “ 81 6 
Union bad 8 
Tonawanda 68 
Tenth Ward Hw 
Farmers’ Bank Seneca Co., par “4 
Bank, par i 
Banks whose notes are not redeemed by the comptroller : 
eg Bank. w ton Bank. 
Ban James’ lo 
—__did” oe 
as o ™ Bank, Oswego. 
Chelsea Bank. Lafayette Bank, City of N. Y. 
Ber BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, of the 
golden ledger, 82 State street, Albany, carries on the above 


business in all its various 
exTRa—has a first rate RULING MACHINE and other necessary im- 
plements for manufactyring BLANK BOOKS of every deserip- 
Sen, co So nest senssaeiye Uame, of Cis Sess Siu Gad 


w 
N. B, An assortment kept on hand. 





WOWRWES, 
HAIR DRESSER A&C. 


No. 22 Seuth Pearl Street. 


To Builders and Contractors. 


Te basing pastas Caldwell and 





i 
i 
lf 


be apparent to any one who may examine them. The principal 
difficulties in almost every lock now in use, and so much 
complained of by builders and house owners, in almost entirely 
removed. The simple but substantial of the spring 
greatly lessens friction, and consequently and tendency to 
is no liability in any of its movements, to get out of 
erder, and any number of them be applied with ease 
ahd security’ to doors of various, thicknea, without the usual 
terations, trouble expense, Lane be er Fog od 
pid wt ee: anne ty eieerianees 
utility for 
two youre, wih eutieg tataustion, sad teedamhivettnpeiane 
have used them, equal and in many respects superior to any other 


All orders addressed to the subscriber, at the Furnace, Fonda- 


street, will receive prompt 
B’T CUNNINGHAM. 
Schenectady, Nov. 26, 1841. 
Reference be had to of the undersigned gentlemen 
have given thal agguoving ensé for gubliention = 
We, the andersigned builders, have Caldwell Camer- 
cure guages Soar tole, Oak Geeta tlteaie Son 
ness and general utility, do not hesitate to recommend them to 
public, as equal to any lock of American 


easiest to put on, and the best wort 
seen. 37 JOHN RAYSIDE, Abany. 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 





of all num- 
Gone, Fain Gather Sm Cie, Apres Stina Be 
mf. B. An assortment of Sor Maxen’s Fixpines will be kept 
on hand. 
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MISCELLANY. 


WHEN I WAS A WEE LITTLE SLIP OF A 
GIRL. : 


When I was a wee little slip of a 
* + Poo artless and young for a 3 
The men as I would exclaim “‘ pretty dear,” 
Which I must say, I thought rather rude ; 
Rather rake, eo I did; 
Which I must say I thought rather rude, 





But of all the bold things I could ever suppose, 
et how could I take it amiss ?) 
as that of my impudent cousin last night, 
When he actually gave me a kiss! 
Aye a kiss, so he did, 
_ Whe be actually gave me a kiss. 


I quick y reproved him, but ah in such tones, 
ere we were half through the glen, 
Bg Sees seeker, 0 ve me another— 
e coaxing thi ‘are the men ; 

Are men, are the men, 
Such strange coaxing things are the men. 





CHINESE PROPHECY. 


A letter from an English officer of Artillery in the 
Chinese expedition, dated at Ningpo, contains the fol- 
lowing curious intelligence. 

“Some curious documents have been discovered at 
Chinhe. I suppose you are aware there is a tradi- 
tion in this country that China will be conquered by 
a woman from the west; hence the extreme jealousy 
with which they regard the English ladies at Macao, 
which in the old Company’s time even extended so 
far as to cause the stoppage of the trade, because one 
of them visited Canton in disguise. The day after 
our occupation of Chusan, a Chinese came to the 
quarters of Sir Hugh Gough and demanded to see the 
General. He said he was a soothsayer; that he had 
consulted the stars and the Book of Fate, and found 
therein that a great change was about to take place; 
that the time was close at hand when the Tartar dy- 
nasty would be overthrown, and the great English 
nation were to be the means; and turning to Sir Hugh, 
he hailed him as Lord of Pekin. Yesterday the same 
man appeared in this city. At the entrance of the 
General’s quarters a hall of justice has been estab- 
lished, where Dr. Guizlaff, the chief interpreter, sits 
and dispenses it to all who require it, acting the part 
of chief mandarin, or lord mayor, or provost if you 
like it. Hundreds daily throng the place. The sooth- 
sayer, turning to the crowd, informed them of what I 
have told you, only a great deal more, in a long har- 
rangue. I forgot to mentivn another striking part of 
his speech to the General—‘‘Stoop not to low things; 
strike boldly at Hong-chow-foo; leave alone Chinhe 
and Ningpo. One of the documents found at Chinhe 
appeared to be the Book of Fate. One part of it said 
that, about three years ago, a great temple in the 
Tehekiang province was upset by an earthquake and 
d to view a marble table, whereon were writ- 
ten many wonderful thi by no mortal hand. 
Amongst others, that in the reign of the Emperor 
Taoukwang, or some such name (the present chap) 
the plains of Canton should be deluged with blood; 
and in another part, that the Emperor had a dream, 

be saw a vision which informed him that, in 
the 21st year of his reign, the empire should pass 
from his hands—that year is now about to commence. 
These reports are strange, but whatever may come to 
pass, there can be but little doubt, but that the ulti- 
mate results of the China war will be of the utmost 
importance.” 


SCRIPTURE AUTHORITY. 


A quaker married a woman of the church of Eng- 
land. the ceremony, the vicar asked for his 
fees, which he said was a crown. The quaker as- 
tonished at the demand, said, if he would show him 
any text in Scripture, which proved his fees were a 
crown, he would give it to him: upon which the 
vicar directly turned to the twelfth chapter of Prov- 
erbs, verse 4th where it is said, ‘‘a virtuous woman 
is a crown to her husband.” ‘“ Thou art right,” re- 
plied the quaker, ‘‘in thy assertion: Solomon was a 
wise man ; here are the five twelvepenny pieces, and 
something beside to buy thee a pair of gloves.” 








EARLY RISING. 


A father chiding his son for not leaving his bed at 
an early hour told him, as an inducement, that a cer- 
tain man being up betimes found a purse of gold. 
“It might be so,” replied the son, “but he that lost it 
was up before him. 





SHARP REPARTEE. 


A countryman sowing his ground, two smart fel- 
lows riding that way, one of them called to him with 
an insolent air, ‘Well, honest fellow,” said he, “tis 

our business to sow, but we reap the fruits of your 
bour.” To which the countryman replied, ‘ ’Tis 
very like you may, for I am sowing hemp.” 





FELLOW FEELING. 


Dr. A., physician at Newcastle, being summoned 
to a vestry, to reprimand the sexton for drunkenness, 
he dwelt so long on the sexton’s misconduct, as to 
raise his choler so as to draw from him this expres- 
sion:—‘ Sir, I was in hopes you would have treated 
my failings with more gentlenéss, or that you would 
have been the last man alive to appear against me, 
as I have covered so many blunders of yours!” 





CHRISTIAN FORGIVENESS. 


A Cantab being affronted by the mayor, who was 
a butcher, resolved to take an opportunity of being 
even with him; accordingly, when it came to be his 
turn to preach before the corporation, in the prayer 
before the sermon he made use of the following ex- 
pression: “ And since, O Lord! thou hast command- 
ed us to pray for our enemies, herein we beseech thee 
for the right worshipful the mayor: give him the 
strength of Samson, and the courage of David; that 
he may knock down sin like an ox, and cut the throat 
of iniquity like a suckingcalf; and let his horn be ex- 
alted above his brethren.’’ 





A JUST RETORT. 


An old Roman soldier, being involved in a lawsuit, 
implored the protection of Augustus, who referred 
him to one of his courtiers, for an introduction to the 
judges. On which the brave veteran, piqued at the 
emperor’s coolness, exclaimed, “I did not use your 
highness thus, when you were in danger at the battle 
of Actium, but fought for you myself!” Disclosing, 
at the same time, the wounds he had received on that 
memorable occasion. This retort so affected Augus- 
tus, that he is said to have personally pleaded the 
soldier’s cause. 





ANECDOTE OF GEORGE Il. 


When Lord Chesterfield was in administration, he 
proposed a person to his late majesty, as proper to 
fill a place of great trust, but which the king himself 
was determined should be filled by another. The 
council, however, resolved not to indulge the king, 
for fear of a dangerous precedent. It was Lord 
Chesterfield’s business to present the grant of the of- 
fice for the king’s signature. Not to incense his ma- 
jesty, by asking him abruptly, he, with accents of 
great humility, begged to know with whose name his 
majesty would be pleased to have the blank filled up? 
‘* With the devil’s !” replied the king, in a paroxysm 
of rage “ And shall the instrument,” said the earl, 
coolly, “run as usual, ‘ Our trusty well-beloved cou- 
sin and counsellor?’ ” A repartee at which the king 
laughed heartily, and with great good humour signe 
the grant. 





A QUAKER’S REBUKE. 


A dog stole a piece of meat out of a Quaker’s por- 
ridge pot ; upon which the Quaker calmly said, that 
he would not lift up the arm of the flesh against him, 
but give him a gentle reproof; and so turning the dog 
out, he shouted ‘‘a mad. dog!’’ in consequence of 
which the poor animal was instantly stoned to death. 





LOVE LETTER FROM A TAILOR TO A MAN~- 
TUAMAKER. 


Remnant of my hopes:—May I be ripped from the 
borders of your esteem and never be buttoned to the 
loup of your kindness, but I’m strongly seamed to the 
hem of your beauty—may I never lose a thimble full 
of your favor, but you have so entangled the thread 
of my understanding with that pretty outside of yours, 
that lam stark mad to be your*******Oddsbodkins! 
I am surely yours every stiich of me. Wherever you 
go, you are my north, and my need/e follows you, 
therefore blunt not the point of my endeavors; but let 
me baste myself to your kindnes, that I may set the 
tighter to your affections. I love you beyond mea- 
sure, but yet it is so hard to cabbage one sweet look 
from you, that I almost despair of having enough to 
finish my suit. Pray put a favorable construction 
on this, and for the same I shall always sit cross leg- 
ged for your sake being my dearest little flouncer, 

ours, P. D. 





SMOKING. 


All physicians agree in pronouncing the use of to. 
bacco to. be injurious. There is no people, among 
whom it is used so intemperately as among the Ger. 
mans. And their most eminent physicians have de. 
clared that the practice of smoking is one of the most 
efficient causes of the tendency of that nation to the 
disease of the lungs. It is estimated that one half of 
the men, between the ages of eighteen and thirty five, 
who die, are killed by the practice of smoking. Let 
smokers think of this. 





SCRAPS. 


There is a man in Upper Canada so lazy that he 
hires a black boy to eat his breakfast for him. 


There are some people in this world who seem to 
think that there is a vast deal of ill-luck bottled up 
for their special use. 


Those who are in favor of the repeal of the British 
corn laws, are called low bread fellows. 


A humming bird once met a butterfly, and being 
pleased with the beauty of its person, and the glory 
of its wings, made an offer of perpetual friendship. 

‘*T cannot think of it,” was the reply, “as you once 
spurned at me and called me a drawling dolt.” 

** Impossible,” exclaimed the humming bird, ‘I el 
ways entertained the highest respect for such beauti- 
ful creatures as you.” 

“Perhaps you do now,’’ said the other, “but when 
you insulted me, I was a caterpillar. So let me give 
you this piece of advice: never insult the humble, as 
they may one day become your superior.” 


Debt is the hardest of all task masters, cruelest of 
all oppressors. It is a millstone about the neck. It 
is an incubus on the heart—spreads a cloud over the 
whole firmament of a man’s being. It eclipses the 
sun, it blots out the stars, it dims and defaces the 
beautiful blue of the sky. 


Conversation is the daughter of reasoning, and 
mother of knowledge, the breath of the soul, the com. 
merce of hearts, the bond of friendship, the nourish- 
ment of content, and the occupation of men of wit. 





PARLIAMENT—WHITE SLAVERY. 


In the House of Lords, on the 6th inst., the employ- 
meat of children and females in collieries was spoken 
of, petitions having been presented from various parts 
of the coal districts, calling the attention of Parliament 
to the subject. The Bishop of Norwich said they 
complained of the employment of children of tender 
age, mate and female, and of young boys and girls, 
in the most severe drudgery of the collieries, In 
some parts of those collieries, the “seams” in which 
the coals are worked were no more than from 18 to 
20 inches in height, and through these those you 
females and boys were obliged to work in mud a 
water, with chains around their bodies, by which 
chains they dragged the coal along in the baskets to 
the shaft or body of the pits. The chain was passed 
round the waist of the young female or boy, and 
thence was passed through (between) the legs; one 
end was then fastened to the “hurry,” or vessel in 
which the coals dug or cut in the seam were placed, 
and by that means it was drawn out—the young boys 
and females moved along on their hands and knees, 
through mud and wet, and this in a passage often not 
more than 18 or 20 inches high. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 
procure subscribers for a monthly work and this 
paper. Apply — at this office, or address 
post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place. 

Subscriptions will be received by the following per- 
sons, to whom money may be paid. 

M. W. Spencer, 42 Ann Strect, J. B. Loak, Utica. 
G. H. Osborne 





New-York. 
James M. Edgerton, West Troy. 
William Burton, Cohoes. 1 
Jonas B. Gilson, Waterford. W. E. Raseel, Bchenectady. 
C. A. Sweet, Lansingburgh. Levi Willard, Troy. 
P. P. Cleveland, set ol R. Proudfit, Jr., Newburg. 
T. 8. Hawks, Buffalo. G.W.1ngalis, Greenfield, N.Y 
Benj. Holt, Little Falls, Z. N. Graves, Troy, &c. 
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